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THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 
THe NEw YORK Times takes pleasure 
in announcing that it secured, at great 
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quietly at his pleasant little home in the 
quiet town of Haddonfield, N. J. Here he 
extended g»nerous hospitality to some of 
the most prominent men in every country 
in the world, and regaled them with inter- 
esting stories of his remarkable career. 
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AT A JAPANESE HOTEL. 


While conducting a series of investiga- 
tions into the industries and customs of 
Japan, in the interest of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of America, Rob- 
ert P. Porter made some interesting dis- 
coveries about the personal expenditures of 
Japanese people as compared with the ex- 
penditures of American 
abroad. Mr. Porter was stopping at the 
Yaami Hotel in Kyoto, and was paying $5 


, both at home and 






J. W. Dunlop of Cambridge, Mass 

It is a fact upon which the country is 
either to be congratulated or commiserated 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the great point of —it depends upon the point of view—that 
more than one-fourth of these young men 


procession, the greatest pageant of in silver coin of Japan for his accommoda- 
tions Allowing for exchange, the cost was 
equivalent to about $2.75 per day in Amert- 


can money. In the Japanese quarters of 


modern times, as it passed in front of 
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HARTLEY HOUSE AND SOCIAL 


REFORM. 


"ARTLEY HOUSE Is a social and 
industria) settlement in the 
heart of the Fifteenth Assembly 
District of New York Its ob 
ject is the broad one of doing 
all it can in various ways to 
\ improve the condition of the 
poor. Before proceeding to describe the 
methods of its work I must say a few 
words as to how it happened to be started. 

A couple of years ago the New York Asso 
clation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor established a small cooking school in 
that very wretched and densely populated 
portion of the city known as Cherry Hill, 
and tried down there to do samething to Im 
prove the conditions of family life in the 
tenements and at the same time to combat 
the evil influences of the saloon by teaching 
the women of the poorer districts how to 
cook and prepare such meals as a tired man, 
returning from a day’s hard work, can eat 
and enjoy. For it has, of course, been rec- 
ognized for some time that the abominable 
cooking in the tenement districts has been 
a widespread and potent cause of all sorts 
of family dissensions and rows and of 
drunkenness and all its attendant disorder 


























































































Thousands of laboring men returning to 
their homes tired and wearied from the 
labors of the day, find awaiting them, in- 
stead of a good and wholesome supper, 
food so abominably prepared that its nutri 
tive qualities have been largely destroyed 
and its normal savor entirely cooked away. 
When, for instance, a piece of steak has 
been broiled to the consistency of sole 
leather or fried in grease until each parti 
cle of the meat is surrounded by an en 
velope of oil impenetrable to the gastric 
fluids, and when in addition its surface has 
been charred and thoroughly carbonized, it 
is no wonder that the workman of ordi 
nary patience leaves his wife's table in de- 


spair to seek something palatable at the GIRLS’ SEWING CLASS, HARTLEY HOUSE. 














nearest saloon. West Forty-sixth Street, New York. 

A few months ago a laboring man with 

whom I was conversing made the remark financial support, it had goon to be aban- fluence over the people round about that sociation showing that it furnishes an un 
that one-half the domestic infelicity ofthe qoned. its usefulness would be permanent and far- usually large proportion of applicants f 
poor was due to the men’s wives not know- rast Autumn. however, the essociation reaching. relief. Eighty-nine per cent. of its popula 
ing how to cook a decent meal. He didn't rn ory more strongly than amex the in. With this object in view and this purpose tion are Americans, Irish, and Germans 
express it in just those words, but he did mense importance of such work and its the Association for Improving the Condition Of the ninety-two corner lots in the dis 
say “one-half the bad wives that men very far-reaching usefulness, and deter of the Poor established Hartley House, at trict, forty-four are occupied by saloor 
has got is owin’ to their not knowin’ how mined to start the school anew on a larger 413 West Forty-sixth Street on the 1st of sixty-six more saloons are scattered be 
to cook.” Shortly afterward a friend of and more comprehensive scale. It “ed ie January this year. It was decided to place tween the corners. In eleven blocks that 
mine was visiting a poor woman over on termined to open, in addition to the cooking it there in the heart of the Fifteenth As- were Canvass more thoroughly than 
the east side at about 4:30 in the afternoon ‘lasses, classes in general housekeeping, sembiy District for many reasons. In the rest it was fo that there were 8,785 
Noticing that the family supper was cooking where the girls could be taught everything first place, the Fifteenth Assembly District sons without j1unerative employment 






















































on the stove and nearly done, she asked necessary to make and keep a home neat was shown by a recent house-to-house can- of a population of 13,673, or an average of 
the woman at what time her husband usu- and tidv and attractive; where poor girls vass made by the Federation of Chu: s 798 to each biock. How many of these we 
ally got home, and was told that he gen could be taught, free of charge, how to get and Christian Workers to be one of the loing n ng at all is not 
erally arrived at about 6. Being naturally and prepare the most nutritious and taste- most needy in the city. It is extremely among so many the number must irg 
surprised at seeing the meal prepared so ful meals at the least possible cost; where densely populated, containing over 40,000 With an average of five and 
long in advance, the visitor made some remark they could be taught something practical people in its twenty-three blocks. It is in- loons to each | he influence 
about it, when the woman most innocently and at the same time scientific about the teresting to note in comparison that the rounding these unemployed are manif 
replied: ‘*‘ Well, I didn’t have much to do relative nutritive values of various simple entire City of Utica contained in 1890 a not the | t Bety n Ninth and Tent 
this afternoon, so you see I thought I might and common foods, and about the best and population of only 44,007. One block in the Avenues, on Fort th Street, where Har 
as well get supper ready early and let it most wholesome and most savory methods district (bounded by Forty-eighth and Forty- ley House stands, there are eight 
keep.” ‘When meals prepared in this way of cooking them, and where they could be ninth Streets, Tenth and Bleventh Avenue Nowhere else in the city 
are made still more unattractive by dirty taught also how to arrange the table at- contained last year a population of 3,279, to one street block A tk I 
and untidy rooms anu perhaps a dirty and tractively and how to pass the food, and and was surpassed in density of population eration’s report the liqu ts ir € 
untidy family and contrasted with the good how to clean the dishes, and the windows, by only one other block in the city, namely, d ict occupy 1 foot eet of 
food and congenial companions to be found ind the walls, and to dust the furniture that bounded by East Houston, Stanton, total street frontage h 
at the nearest corner, it is no wonder that and to make the beds, and arrange the Sheriff, and Willett Streets. This latter club, and educational bir 
thousands of men resort to the saloons and rooms; where they could be taught in gen block was shown by the Tenement House upy only 1 foot in every 
fall into drunkenness and its accompanying eral how to make home comfortable and Committee of 1894 to have a denser popula- the saloons there are in the twenty-t S 
evils as a direct result attractive, not for their own good merely, tion { acre than is recorded of any other blocks twenty-one Raines law hotels 
The object of the Cherry Hill school but for the good also of their husbands and area of equal size in the world. Through a Among these 1 
n, was the broad one of attempting to friends and brothers And by combining ze portion of the Fifteenth District the perizing 
the physical and moral cor with such a school all the neighborly, tion is over 500 to the acre, where 1 
the people by so training the girls friendly features of a college settlement the average for all New York south of Ww 
ng women that home and family life it was hoped that the establishment could the Harlem River is 129.2 y 
uld become more attractive and more be so developed as to form a useful and Not only is the Fifteenth Assembly Dis . 
a ient. Unfortunately its usefulness was helpful centre in some large and needy dis- rict exceedingly densely populated, but i 
of short duration, for, owing to lack of trict. and that it would gain such an in- is is also very poor, the records of the 
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THE WOMEN’S WORKSHOP, HARTLEY HOUSE. 
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r one 
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window to 
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night 
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escape from 


boring 
the dead body ofa 
out of a fifth-story 
a brutal husband 
while on duty at a hospital near by, 
and tattered woman entered with 
gash in her forehead and bearing in 
arms a badly bruised infant Both 

the victims of a jealous woman's hat« 
unfortunate one, to protect her child, 
hidden with it for a long time in a closet 
while unknown to her her enemy waited just 
outside armed with a heavy doorknob. Fi 
nally, the mother and her child emerged, 
only to be furiously attacked by the jealous 
rival and severely bruised and wounded. A 
third woman from the same neighborhood 
was brought to the hospital 
with her head severely injured by a flatiron 
that had been flung at her in the proce 
a domestic row. A fourth had been beaten 
with an iron poker till nearly killed. Such 
illustrations might be multiplied, but I do 
not wish to harrow the reader with further 
records of brutality. 

Another factor that influenced the associa 
tion in establishing Hartley House in 
the Fifteenth District was the great suc- 
cess that had attended the opening of the 
Neighborhood Club, for boys and girls, in 
West Forty-fifth Street, last November, a 
success that showed that the people were 
only too ready to welcome such institutions 
The Neighborhood Club opened its doors one 
afternoon at about 3 o’clock, and before 6 
o'clock that evening 169 children had ap- 
plied for admission as members, The mem- 
bership soon numbered over 200, all of whom 
paid regular weekly or monthly dues in re- 
turn for the privileges enjoyed. The former 
history of the Neighborhood Club’s rooms 
throws additional interesting light on the 
social life of the people in that part of the 
city. For some years the premises had 
been occupied by a saloon of somewhat 
shady reputation. The rear room was used 
for pool and dancing. Affairs went along 
fairly smoothly there until one night last 
year, when the dancing festivities became 
so uproarious that the police stepped in and 
interfered. The result of the interruption 
was so sanguinary that during the remain- 
der of the saloon’s existence it was known 
as “ The Tub of Blood.” 

I think I have said enough to show that 
the Fifteenth Assembly District is in need 
of social reform. 

But there was one other entirely differ- 
ent consideration that moved the board in 
its decision to locate Hartley House there. 
This was the belief that the poor aré not 
the only ones to be considered in the carry- 
ing on of such a work. No work for social 
reform can be lasting in its benefits unless 
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finiag influences brought about them, little 
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ing what would otherwise be one side of the 
basement of the front house. The resident 
staff at Hartley House consists of three 
young women—a resident head, an instruct- 
ress in homekeeping, and a trained nurse. 
There are two other non-resident but sala- 
ried workers, one to attend to office work, 
labor bureau, relief cases, &c., the other to 
manage the industrial rooms. The work 
carried on in the settlement proper is as foi- 
lows: In the first place, friendly relations 
are established with the people of the neigh- 
borhood by mutual calls and mothers’ teas 
and little entertainments and girls’ clubs 
and classes. In the second place, every ef- 
fort is made to instill into the people, partic- 
ularly the younger ones, an interest in neat- 
ness and tidiness. To this end care has 
been taken to have Hartley House just as 
neatly and tastily arranged as is compatible 
with simplicity and economy. It has been 
one of the aims of the management to have 
Hartley House so furnished that it Itself 
would serve as an impressive object lesson 
in showing young women and girls how at- 
tractive a home can be made with the ex- 
penditure of very little money. Clean floors, 
a simple rug, neat but plain furniture, sim- 
ple curtains, and a few good pictures have 
been so arranged as to make the rooms cozy 
and attractive and at the same time give 
some appearance of taste and refinement. 
For just as shabby surroundings make shab- 
by manners, and they in turn shabby habits 
and shabby lives, so we believe that neat- 
ness and tidiness and some indication of re- 
finement are always beneficial. Children 
who are constantly troublesome in bare- 
walled missions or bare-walled children’s 
clubs are often entirely well behaved when 
in the more pleasant and friendly atmos- 
phere ot an attractively furnished room. 
In the third place; every effort is made at 
tne settlement to help the girls and young 
women who frequent it to become better, 
more upright, straightforward, reasonable 
people. The work for the present is con- 
fined entirely to girls and women, except at 
certain hours or on special occasions, when 
small boys come in to join in an evening's 
games or an evening's entertainment, But 
classes and little clubs for the boys will be 


started as soon as suitable volunteers are 
found to superintend or teach or manage 
them. Seven cooking classes have been 
started, with an average attendance of 
about ten. Large classes are impossible, 


owing to the limited space in the kitchen. 
The instruction in cooking is most thor- 
oughly practical and commonsense, only the 
simplest utensils being used and only the 
simplest and most nutritious foods prepared 

In conjunction with this work studies are 


being carried on with reference to the 
‘**food budgets" of the poor, under the di- 
rection of Prof. W. O. Atwater of the Unit- 


ed States Department of Agriculture, a suf 
ficient sum of money having been appropri 


ated to the association for this work by 
that department. The lessons in cooking 
are accompanied with practical talks in 


very simple language on the chemistry of 
the food stuffs and their physiological] utili- 





ties, and the whole is presented in such a 
pleasant, attractive way that the children 
enjoy it thoroughly. On the same floor 


with the cooking school is the demonstration 
bedroom, where the children receive fur- 
ther instruction as to the proper care of a 
home. On the parlor floor we have a small 
library of about 200 volumes and any num- 


ber of msgazines and periodicals Every 
evening the reading room is open for the 
members of the various clubs, and those 


who wish can take books home for the ordi 
ry period of two weeks. A branch of the 
Penny Provident Fund has also been estab- 








lished, and is developing splendidly, the 
number of depositors having risen to about 
fifty per week Six sewing classes have 
been started under the direction of as many 
volunteer workers, and three working girls 
lubs. 

Once a week there is a mothers’ tea in 
the afternoon, to which the poor women of 
the neighborhood are invited to come, bring- 
ir their babies. At these teas a series of 
short fifteen-minute health talks is given 
by a prominent New York physician. who 
endeavors to enlighten the women in a 
pleasant way regarding many practical 


matters in hygiene and the care of children. 
In the mornings, from 8:30 till 12 o’clock, a 
branch of the Cooper Union Free Labor 
Bureau is open in the basement, and also a 


general information and reference bureau, 
m which applicants for special relief are 
ferred to the proper charities. Any urg- 


ent case is at once referred by telephone to 











e ntral office of the association and im- 
ately investigated from there by an ex- 

I en i visitor. This basement room also 
rves as a general office for the entire 





building is carried on another 


rtant part of the association's 
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work, namely, that of the industrial rooms, 
where the system of relief by work is put 
into practical operation. This rear bulld- 
ing was formerly a clothing factory, where 
uniforms were made for the State troops 
during the war, and consequently it is ad- 


mirably adapted for its present use. The 
ticket system on which this branch of the 
work is founded is one which we hope and 
believe can be so developed in tfme as to 
diminish one of the greatest evils with 
which charitable organizations have to con- 
tend, namely, the evil of indiscriminate 
almsgiving at house doors and in the streets 
without investigation, a form of charity 
that, of course, creates much of the pau- 
perism that it endeavors to relieve and pro- 
duces and sustains a host of vagrants and 
chronic impostors, people who will never 
work while begging remains a profitable 
profession. In this rear building there have 
been opened large sewing rooms for un- 
skilled women, to which any one may send 
women who apply to them for relief. There 
ample food and clothing are given them in 
exchange for an equivalent in work, while 
their cases are reported to the central bu- 
reau of the association, promptly investigat- 





work as their regular and sufficient employ- 
ment. 

The object of the Hartley House Indus- 
trial Rooms is to tide the worthy poor 
through the hard time consequent upon 
temporary inability to find remunerative 
work elsewhere, It is not a hospital for 
“chronics,”” or a public almshouse. It is, 
therefore, essential that the employment it 
gives should be rather less than entirely 
satisfying, in order that tuose whe receive 
it may realize the importance to them- 
selves of finding a better job as quickly as 
they can. The employment given consists 
of cleaning and scrubbing, the remaking of 
old clothes, and the making of rag carpet- 
ing and patchwork quilts. The products of 
their work are given to such women as 
wish it in place of an equivalent amount of 
groceries and other supplies. As a rule the 
women are very much pleased, indeed, with 
their reception and treatment. The hot 
lunch that is provided pleases them particu- 
larly, though the materials for it cost only 

7 cents a head. On the whole, they 


6 to 7 
are treated kindly and well, and perhaps 


derive some benefit from their quiet and or 
derly 


surroundings. 


THE LATE ROBERT M. HARTLEY. 


i in a kind 
essary, relieved 


and friendly way, and, if nec- 
more substantially 

Books of tickets have been prepared sim 
lar to those used by the Charity Organiza 
tion Society in connection with its relief 
work for men at the “ Wayfarers’ Lodge,’ 
and these are being sold as widely as pos- 
sible throughout the city to householders 
and others desiring them. Each ticket 
titles the bearer to a day’s work at Hart- 
ley House, a good luncheon, and about 50 
cents’ worth of groceries and supplies, the 
exact amount varying according to the 
thoroughness of the individual’s work. 
These tickets being given to applicants for 
relief, instead of money, assures assistance 
going only to those who prove their worthi 
ness by willingness to work, for to all other 


en- 


they are entirely valueless, Those who will 
work will get the hot luncheon and the 
groceries, and their needs will be promptly 
looked into; those who are unwilling t 
work and who fail to report at Hartley 
House get nothing. No woman is received 
more than twice in any one week, the 


ject of this regulation being to prevent the 
women looking upon the Hartley Hou 





CHILDREN PLAYING 





IN THE SAND AT HARTLEY HOUSE 








The citizen who gives a ticket pr 

tifled by the asso as soon a 
bearer has done her work, and another re- 
port follows in a day or so telling the result 
of the personal investigation of the ca 


In this way the public becomes gradually im 
pressed with the large amount of fraud tt 
there Is among professional beggars, for a 
large proportion of the tickets given out 








never redeemed, and the investigations show 
that even of those that are redeemed by t 
day’s work, the bearers have in many c 
told stories of distress that are utter I 
ions A careful record of each ca 
kept on file for future reference, and a 1 





lige of the real needs and real frau 
a community l to tl 

ent distribution of relief, these records w 
be of iderablie 


knowl 


. 





is essenti 





cons 


value 
Although the Hartley House ticket l 


‘ents’ wortt 
h. they 


bearers to 50 
3 the hot lun 
5 cents each, 
to use them as wide 
a proportion of them 


hands and are never pre- 





are sold at 





the object being 





jurage the public 


ible. So la 


fall into unworthy 








ited that tnis low price entails no lo t 
he association. The management has > 
very careful to emphasize the fact that even 

o in half the cases the tickets are 














ven to unworthy persons, nevertheless all 
the money paid for them goes to the relief 
of the worthy poor, for it 1s all spent in tt 
purchase of food that tis distri la t 
Industrial Rooms in exchange f¢ un 
nlent of work No money is given at H 
ley House under any circumsta! 
If the public can be induced to u 
tickets widely and generally we 
hat yuse-to-house begging l fr i 
nir for it will no longer i 
ion. The unwortl Pp 
m their ipo 
to othe 
will 1 
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but when the weather becomes warmer 
we expect that they will be much in de 
mand, for where similar five-cent baths 
have been established in other districts, 
they have been wonderfully appreciated. 
Last year, during June, July, and Au- 
gust, the People’s Baths, in Centre Mar- 


ket Place, received over 40,000 visits. 

The last feature to be mentioned is the 
kindergarten, which was opened recently 
in the Industrial Building. It was start- 
ed on a small scale with twenty-five chil- 
dren, but it will probably develop very 
satisfactorily, for the district abounds in 
little children. out of school to whom such 
opportunities and training would be a 
blessing 
Hartley 
Hartley, 
and 


was named for Robert M 
Corresponding Secretary 
society. His son, Mar- 
cellus Hartley, has taken great interest in 
the work, and has just presented to the 
association the buildings which are being 
used in the work of the settlement. The 
deed of gift is practically without condi- 
tions. The house is given for the present 
purposes so long as the association sees fit 
and thinks best to use it in such ways, but 
if at any time it wishes to devote the prop- 
erty to other uses, then it may be sold, and 
the proceeds placed in a fund the income of 


House 
the first 
agent of the 


which is to be used by the association for 
the benefit and interest of the poor. 
At the same time, Mr. Hartley and his 


wife, Fanny Chester White Hartley, joined 
in the gift of the adjoining building, 411 
West Forty-sixth Street. This was given 
to the association in memory of their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Grace Hartley Stokes, and is to 
be used primarily for the purpose of a kin- 
dergarten and also for such other work as 
may be thought advisable, the kindergarten 
being called Emma Hartley Stokes, after 
the only child of Mrs. Grace Hartley Stok« 

wife of Mr. James Stokes, a legacy having 
been left by her to be used in the mainte- 
nance of such a To this legacy Mr. 
Hartley has added an equal amount, mak 
ing a total of about $20,000, the sum added 





school 





by him to be called the Emma Hartley 
Dodge fund, in memory of his daught r 
Mrs. Emma Hartley Dodge, and to be us« 

for the same purpose, 


Early in May the Neighborhood Clubs A 

















sociation, that had been maintaining 
very successful children’s club in W 
Forty-fifth Street throughout the Winter, 
became affiliated with Hartley House, the 
members of that association offering th 
issistance as volunteers to help in the devel- 
opment and conduct of the Hartley House 
clubs and classes. Hereafter Hartley House 








will be the fi in which both organizations 
will work. By the consolidation it is hoped 
that the efforts and energy of both can be 
30 concentrated as to insure the develop- 
ment of one admirable and really efficient 
establishment in the place of two separate 
und rival one Hartley House gains the 
interest and help of about twenty volunteer 
workers the Neighborhood Club ax 

t acilities than it had be 





quires 





ment and co-ordination 





floor of the new building will t 





mmodation 


short periods, 
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in the constructio 
ould have had on 
ago a navy which wa 
ification to its officers anc 
12 this country astonished 
z nd skill 


lus of that 
ry was such 
s forged to 
revolutionized naval 
ghout the world. The monit 
yunt of its low freet 
discomfort on long 
i 1i0t made itself popular wi 
having many distant posses is 
*t and the constant probability of hav- 
to wage much of their wars in foreign 
ters. But two of its features have found 
a permanent place in naval architecture. 
One of these is the heavy armor and the 
other the revolving turret, armed with a 
pair of heavy guns. A third feature—the 
absence of sail power—is rapidly finding its 
way into general favor, and all our recent 
battleships are without any mode of pro- 
pulsion except steam, Of course, the early 
attempts to produce armored battleships 
were crude, but they were equal to the de- 
mands of their time, At the battle of Mo- 
bile Bay Admiral Farragut had a force 
equal to the combined English, French, and 
_ Spanish fleets at Trafalgar, yet the Confed- 
erate ram Tennessee, supported by Forts 
Morgan and Gaines and two inconsiderable 
gunboats, made a fight which will go down 
in history as one of the most remarkable 
on record. 

The Tennessee had an armor of railroad 
iron some six inches thick, backed by twen- 
ty-four inches of Georgia pine, and it was 
only by long and continued pounding that a 
seam was opened in her casemate. The 
monitor Chickasaw took up a position un 
der her stern and kept up a steady fire 
from her eleven-inch guns at a range of 
not more than fifty yards. Yet she succeed- 
ed only after a most dogged attack in 
cracking the armor of the almost in 
vulnerable ram, 

After the war it was necessary for 
the Federal Government to retrench 
its expenditures, and naturally the 
navy was cut down to the smallest 
proportions consistent with the neces- 
sities of cruising on foreign stations 
The monitors were laid up and only a 
few wooden ships were kept in com- 
mission. In 1863 some fast cruisers 
were designed of 4,000 tons burden, 

340 feet long, but it was found that 
their machinery was too powerful for 
their hulls. 

Our greatest success before the new 
navy was begun was with the Trenton, 
which was of 4,000 tons burden, 260 
feet long, 45 feet beam, and 14 knots 
speed. No new iron-clads were built, 
aud in 1880 the Government began to 
see the need of a modern navy. We 
were not then in a position to produce 
our own ships and guns, and hence 
it was not till 1883 that the Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta, and Dolphin were 
produced and the foundations of the 
new navy laid. 

Cruisers occupied the attention of 
our designers and builders till it was 
seen that the time and the means were 
ripe for the building of battleships. The 
Texas and the Maine were the first 
products of our builders in this line, 
though the Texas was from an Wnglish 


amusement to other nations. In the 
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THE UNITED STATES BATTLESHIP INDIANA. 
Off Tompkinsville, 8S. I. 


ISSO it w 


10t quite accurate for these 
Indiana, the Massachusetts, and 1 
have a steaming radius which ma 
lable for foreign service 
‘hey are splendid ships, and th 
may justly be proud of them 


va 


na es as an ilustration of all thr 


certainly no one but an expert « 
ny difference between her and 
1usetts when they lately lay side 
Tompkinsville The Indi 
ement of 10,300 tons, 
69 feet beam. Of her 
are protected by an armor bel 
a maximum thickness of 18 inch 
end there is a turret containing 
thirteen-inch guns, while four smal } 
rets contain two eight-inch guns each. Th : I ry by Emile Olivier, i 
ire also four six-inch guns, he x itor of Mile Valentine de Lamartir 
usual secondary battery of six and , ’ W. Ayer of Bangor, Mé has a col 
pounders. The variety of the armament i Rentiem et: meets cee tie ee 
been criticised = leading to a useless com in the world. He lately returned from Lon- 
ee of ee ree, of Sea ae ion, and it is reported that while there } 
bu 1e arrangement o he magazines an¢ sold a a sla stamr . if 1 
ammunition hoists is such that an excel or ian ior Sauk on what i — 
lent supply can be kept up in action with- Ss ra te 
out any danger of confusion. 
The mechanism of the loading apparatus 
for the big guns will interest any visitor 
to these ships. The magazines are imme- 


postage stamps that ranks third 


Speaker Gully of the British Hous 
Commons has just cast his first vote. 
thirty years since a Speaker has vot 
His vote, the deciding one, was made neces 


diately below the turrets. The shell hooks ig ag thes tie vote for the second reading forty-seven ye = te were bikok 
of an unimportant bill that was before the Qaiers Ss very DIACK 


travel on trolleys, and by means of them ai ania tall, and is 

the shells are run out of the magazine and = range of int 
deposited on a hydraulic lift. This takes Dr. Amonio Crocicchia, a physician of tryir to g 

tne shell to the breech of the gun. Then Rome, ‘who came to America in January, pension forn 

the hydraulic rammer runs out and pushes 2% been asked to take the Chair of Biolo- 4 petitior 

the shell home. The powder is brought up by " one Catholic I niversity at Ww ashing ly bor 

and entered in the chamber of the gun in ae oe : oe ae is in Baltimore 

the same manner. The rammer now pushes : os & mn ee, and studied biology 

the breech block to, and i is locked by under the late Profs De Gasto and Moles 

hand. So the gun is loaded and ready to chott. He is a nephew, by marriage, of the 


, two Cardinals Vannte the late 

be fired by the pressure of an officer’s finger G : rali nae K aa = a8 . ™ a - l 
, 7 FONCTE 5 ( é Lie ) 2 , CE 

on an electric button. Ww. J. H. 2 € ontifica 


Troops 


The 


seventy-nine yes old, i was a 


° Wu Ting Fang, the new Minister of 
IN THE PUBLIC EYE. China at Washington, is the first English- 
speaking representative that China has sent Come ne 
MM. Mourtier and Granier have reported to this country. He is a Cantonese by the 
to the Paris Académie de Médicine that by birth, and a lawyer by profession. He 
setting a singer upon an isolated stool cou- studied English in Hongkong, and later in 
pled to a negative pole of a static machine London, England, where he studied law at blue, 
and making her breathe the atmosphere Lincoln's Inn, and was admitted to the bar All my hes 
here, 
Irish eyes 
are we 


Sweet and 


Thinking of 


shoogy-shoo 


When meadow larks would singing be 
in old Glentair, 

Was one sweet lass had eyes of blue 
and tangled golden hair 

She was a wee bit girleen then, dear 
heart, the like of you, 

When we two swung the braes among 
upon the shoogy-shoo 


Ah, well! the world goes up and dow: 
and some sweet day 

Its shoogy-shoo will swing us t 
where sighs will pass away; 

So nestle close your bonnie head, and 
close your eyes so true, 

And swing with me, and memory, upon 
the shoogy-shoo, 


Sweet and slow, swinging low, eyes of 
Irish blue, 

All my heart is swinging, dear, swing- 
ing here, with you, 

Irish eyes are like the flax, and mine 
are wet with dew, 

Thinking of the old days upon the 
shoogy-shoo. 

—WINTHROP PACKARD in The 


VIEW OF LAKE LUZERNE (ADIRONDACES) FROM WAYSIDE INN. Chap-Book. 
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ly received and highly commended by Bish- 
op Potter, who listened to its reading. 
While rector of Christ Church, Deposit, N 
Y., he was chosen vicar of St. Mark's Par- 
ish, New York, and entered upon his work 
on last St. Mark's Day During the ab- 
sence of the rector, the Rev. Dr. J. H 
Rylance, in Europe, from May to Septem 
ber, this year, he is In charge of the parish 


ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL CHOIR. 


MONG the lesser church choirs in 
this city, that of St. John’s 
Chapel has for many years oc 
cuplied a prominent position 
This is due in a large measure 
to the excellence of the musk 
which has characterized the 
services ever since its organization, twenty 
one years ago last May. 

At that time the Rev. Dr. Sullivan H 
Weston was the rector. His popularity as a 
preacher never failed to insure a good 
sized audience on Sundays, and in recogni 
tion of this compliment he resolved to 
make the services still more attractive by 
providing a choir conducted on modern 
lines and capable of dispensing good musik 
He was fortunate in obtaining the hearty 
co-operation of his congregation, and but a 
short time after he proposed the plan he 
received instructions to proceed with the 
work of organization 

Dr. Weston secured, as a first step toward 
getting together a choir, the services of 
George F. Le Jeune, at the time deputy or 
ganist of Christ Church Cathedral, at Mon 





+ off ' . riv « ry Sunday att 


treal, Canada. 

Mr. Le Jeune is an Englishman by birth, 
and received his early musical training un 
aer such masters as Sir George Macfarren 
and Sir Joseph jarnby, the latter being 


for many years organist of the famous ON THE LAKE IN PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN. 


hoir of St. Andrew’ Wells Street, Lon 
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fter careful picking selected quence, it was found necessary to have ré rations are too sombre and give a ratt 
boys, whom he began train course to women, and now the choir is a gloomy appearance 
it his own fdeas, and he was in mixed one. There are ten women and Serv 3 will be yntinued a lur ° 
ntal in bringing out more than one about twenty boys and men 1 somew naller \ THE GREAT NORTH SIDI 
that would otherwise have bee The soloists are R. J. McKeon. tenor 
ted or even ruined Among the ear Alexander McPherson. tenor: ¢ url R + , y 
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From Photographs Taken for The New York Times. 

1.—Col. Daniel Appleton Saluting the Flag. 2.—The Third Battery Firing a Salute. 3.—Watching “‘ Guard Mount.” 4.—Night Guard about to be Relieved. 
5.—View of the Camp. 6.—Sentinels Saluting. 7.—The Ambulance Corps at Work. 8.—Going to Mess. 9.—Arrival of the Regiment at Peekskill. 
10.—Major Thurston Instructing the Guard. 


THE SEVENTH REGIMENT IN CAMP AT PEEKSKILL. 
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SNAP SHOTS OF THE SCENE AT THE CONE JOCKEY CLUB RACECO 
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stting Ready for the Start. 4—Leading the Horses Out forthe Race. 5.—Rubbing Down Clifford, the Winner of the First Race. 6.—All Ready for the Suburban Handicap 
the Grand Stand. . 


URSE, SHEEPSHEAD BAY, ON SUBURBAN HANDICAP DAY, TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 
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e statement, of which so 
much has been made, (in the 
lack of other theatrical topics,) 
that Charles Frohman intends 
to remain in London and con- 
duct his future operations from 
there, could be gravely consid- 

all, it could be considered only as a 
ov to the American theatre in a 
per 1 Charle Frohman is 

r even essentially artistic 

never written plays or adapted 


is habit to make 
need of reforming the 
always viewed the stag 
with a commercial eyé 
h appreciation and a real 


it nd he has done a great deal 





ontemporaries 


going too far to ay that 
he has done has been done well; 
almost everything a thea- 
1 and we have all 
I plays badly acted when 
ir phrase, “direction of Charles 
n,”” was on the house bill. Still, it 

KB 


f the poor plays or the bad actir 
nk when the name of Charles Froh- 








er can do, seen 


retty 

















ntioned; quite the contrary. The 

he s done is what we think of, and 

true enough that the best he has done 

t the best that could be done profit- 

on our stage He has encouraged 

4 rican playwrights liberally, and pro- 
d yme of their best works. He has 


n always alive and alert. We need him 


Of course, whether he remains 
the big syndicate to which 
will go on as before; but we 
ly need the personal presence of 
Frohman, his ingenuity, his gift 
in the face of ad 
theatre is 


id or not 








i yvery, his courage 
rsity. if the condition of our 
be improved. 

t can he do in London that he cannot 
Produce American plays? 

and as “universal” as 
not to be found once 








tter here? 


good 





ce as 





et Service 





lozen years. Yet there must be new 
or the playhouses must~-close their 
The outlook in London for English 
excepting the musical farce of many 
icoats—is poor, indeed Pinero’s 
dy, ‘‘The Princess and the But- 
will surely be a puzzler for most 


American playgoers, because of its subtle 
ony, and the few other new English works 
quality to be imported next 
promise to create much ex- 
London is very hard up for new 
this jubilee season three French 
American troupe in an 


@ serious 


do not 





t 
Lys In 


mpanies, an 









merican play, (‘‘ Secret Service,’’) and so 
or an example of our native comic drama 
“The County Fair,” occupy centrally 
1ated London theatres. The most im- 
tant new play is Sydney Grundy’s trans- 

ym of ‘‘Un Mariage ous Louis XV.,” 
which Labouchére, in his cruel way, de- 
ribes as “ragout d’Alexandre Dumas, 
‘ trés piquante de Sydney Grun- 





Think of an old, artificial comedy of 
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1841—one of the elder Dumas’s least real 
works—an imitation in spirit and form of 
much older plays—the old intrigue of lover, 
husband, and wife, with the ingenious valet 
and intriguing serving maid, being hashed 
up as new in this day of “ criticism of life"’ 
and advanced ideas! Things have got to 
such a pretty pass that an English theatri- 
cal journal is calling for some wealthy man 
to come forward to offer a prize for a good 
play. But few good results in art have 
come from prize competitions. 

In France things are almost as bad, that is, 
if we judge the French stage from the Eng- 
lish and American point of view. There 
are plenty of new plays, many of them 
smart and “‘ advanced,” but not one a year 
repays translation and adaptation. The 
moral tone-of the French drama was never 
so low. The Paris correspondent of Lon- 
don Truth finds reasons for this which are, 
at least, interesting, though assuredly not 
convincing. “A historian to whom I have 
been talking,” he declares, ‘‘ says the same 
phenomenon was noticeable in France in 
the last half of the eighteenth century, and 
in London between the signing of the first 
peace with the United States and the 
French Revolution, Society then, as it hag 
been doing for the last twenty years, set up 
to refine the stage by going on it. Does not 
English society try to moralize, he asked 
the theatrical world, and with the result of 
getting demoralized itself? A very bad 
consequence of society meddling with things 
theatrical is the passion for a silly sort of 
realism that it induces, to the detriment of 
idealism, What can be more absurd than 
the idea that actors and actresses who per- 
sonate ladies of high rank, or symbolize the 
mercenary Venus, must wear real lace and 
real jewels, and corsets and chemises de 
luxe, and move about among furniture the 
hire of which costs a fortune? 

“ Are you not for society leaving the stage 
and its sins and sorrows—and, in short, let- 
ting it alone? Can the stage be a school for 





high and delicate morality, unless in the 
excellence of the plays and the spirit in 
which they are rendered? Voltaire well 


said that stage morality is not society mo- 
rality. All he asked of an actress was the 
morals of un honnéte homme. Should we 
require more? The fearful difficulties of a 
dramatic career, the incessant strain on the 
nerves, the uncertain tenure of public favor, 
all work for a kind of righteousness of 
which pampered society actresses with fixed 
incomes and fine situations know nothing 
La béte that is at the bottom of human 
nature is held in check by the hard condi 
tions I mention. A constant strain means 
a constant discipline. It means ascending 
from low to high, from frivolousness to 
higher reason, to broader views of life, to 
self-knowledge, to pity for the unsuccessful 
and endless other virtues. Society actres 
escape from this discipline. Instead of try 
ing to get into the heart of a great author 
they want merely to strut in fine feather 
behind the footlights. We now have not 
here the society actress to anything like 
the same extent, I am told, that you are 
set up with her in London. But Perrin in- 
vented society or subscription evenings at 
the Francais, which have been the cause of 
the galloping decline of that theatre. 
“Society evenings brought in the taste 
tor morphio-maniacs, for aestheticism, for 
Botticellism, for Lorenzaccioism, and for 
morbidezza. An actor or actress had no 
chance in the quite modern drama unless in 
studying cases good for Charcot, and infus 
ing the morbid phenomena they presented 
into his or her role. The outward and visi- 
ble sign of all inward virtue was an ex- 
quisite toilette, with more than a touch of 
strangeness. Actors were at a fearful dis- 
advantage as compared to the actresses, be- 
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THREE RULERS IN “ A ROUND OF PLEASURE.” 


Platt, Hanna, 





condemned to the or 
or evening suit It was to infuss 
morbid symbolism into one or the other, un 
less by means of a flower in the buttonhole 
but an actress’s dress might be full of 
suggestive symbolism. It might hint that 


cause morning 








Louis Mann as the Landlord. 
‘The Girl from Paris.’’ 





the wearer was a pleuvre, a siren, a be 
of dark imaginings, a creature made to ¢ 
periment in all the deadly sins, and then to 
rise amid the fireworks of an apotheosis.”’ 

This sort of reasoning, from an observe: 
on the spot, seems to show the hopeless 
ness of trying to reconcile the modern 
French idea of the drama with any enter 
tained by unsophisticated Anglo-Saxons, 

The simultaneous presence in London of 
three companies of French actors recalls 
to Clement Scott the time when he lost 
his job as dramatic critic of The Sunday 
Times because he praised the Hamlet of 
Fechter and the Juliet of Stella Colas. 
“Thirty-seven years ago,” he says, “ for 
an English critic to mention the French 
stage or French acting was considered by 
proprietors of theatrical papers an act dis- 
honorable and disloyal to the English play- 
ers. True, we stole all our best plays from 
the French, and never paid one farthing 
for them except the cost of the printed 
book, but French acting was held at arm’s 
length in England, and English acting was 
treated with a contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulders in France. 

‘“‘T have been favored this week with a peep 
at the playbills of Drury Lane in the year 
1848, when the famous Parisian company 
of the ThéAtre Historique, brought over 
by M. Hostein to play the ‘ Monte Cristo’ 
of Alexandre Dumas, under the author’s 
superintendence, was hissed off the stage 
at the instigation of actors who did not 
know a word of French, and of so-called 
English dramatic authors who lived by 
translating stolen French plays. The Drury 
Lane playbills announced that on Monday 
the 12th, Wednesday the l4th, and Friday 
the 16th June, 1848, would be performed 
the frst part of a grand drama, in ten acts, 


and Croker. 





1e conductor a 


Bateman, and 








brated ‘ ghos * Cor 
Brothers.’ ak é lrar 
actor Méling was cast for Monte C 
while M. and Mme. Lacressoniére played r 
pectively Villefort and Merced It 
announced on the prograr that * 
part of ‘‘ Monte Cristo” is itself a 
plete and termina i drama and ur 





ne 


till borne 





represen 
not one 
Lane. 

gratuitously false 





misleading 


and 





ments, to the effect that ‘No Lu 
thors or English actors are allowed to 
ercise their talent In Paris!’ If it had t 


the case there would be very good grour 
the circumstance, seeing that tt Eng 
actors of 1848 could not compete w 
French players, and English authors ved 
by pilfering plays from the French. 









‘The company of the Théatre Historiqu 
lriven out of Old Drury by a cabal 
out speaking a line, eventually took refu 
at the St. James’ Theatre, and there 





peared on Saturday, June 24, 1848, in tt 
second part of ‘ Monte Cristo,’ in five a 
and six tableaus.”’ 

Sydney Grundy, the English playwright 
and adapter of plays, has said in an inter 
view: ‘‘ As regards the drama generally, I 
think I see evidence that some of the cri 
themselves are 


oming round to my opinion, 
that it is absolutely necessary, for th 
fare of the stage, to extend to the 
forms of theat: that gen 





ical entertainment 





rosity of judgment h is so libera 
uccorded to the lower 
ree wert gre ee 
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Josephine Hall as Ruth in ** The Girl from Paris,”" 
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MISS HELEN M. GOULD’S 





b pT nted t wlir 
tr untry that r 
lilt by Miss Hel M.G 
er hon Lyndhurst 
yn ison The ¢ t wa 
far from $10,000 Bowling 
th only game Miss Gould 
and at tl sk i yuite xpert 
mar h res 
he buildir tands at 
h on the river 
tennis courts and be 
lower the kind in wi ) t 
lelighted—larkspur, holly? k, marigold 


i sweet william 


The bowling alley proper of the regula 
on length, with reception rooms at either 
end, where Miss Gould receive her guests 


2n she gives a bowling or a tennis party, 
and where afternoon tea erved. The re 
room however, are more in re 








ition « the Winter or early Spring 
1 Ju t present the broad veranda 
the river side of the bowling alley is 
e fav rendezvous after the games 





over, or the roof gardens, which occupy 
, and are reached by 
rway leading up from the exterior of the 
ling. There is a delightful view of the 

) the hills beyond 
and on a moonlight night one can 
a more charming spot 


second te 





from the roof 








hardly imagine 
son ~ ou 
MES. SARAH J. BIRD. 


At almost any hour of the day or night, 


n sweltering Summer heat and flerce wintry 
torms, denizens of the Bowery, in all stages 


° 


sin and misery, step aside to salute a 
-walking figure, plainly but richly clad. 
One look will convince the untutored Bow- 
visitor that this distinguished woman, 
with her graceful, gentle manners, with a 
face still retaining clear marks of former 
beauty, never sprang from the sin-cursed 
30wery soil. 

And yet they all know her, these 
wretched polyglot outcasts, thieves, jail- 
birds, drunkards, ragged Magdalenes of the 
street, and a perpetual incense of ‘ God 
bless hers”’’ goes up from their degraded 
hearts when the “ Mother of the Bowery ”’ 
passes by. 
Mrs. Sarah J. 








Bird, the noted saint of the 


east side slums, is the New York nine- 
teenth century successor of Paula and 
Fabriola, those Roman matrons of vast 


wealth who brightened the fourth century 
of Christendom by deeds of historic sacri- 
fice Like them she places her bountiful 
fortune on the altar of human charity and 





Bird. 


Philanthropist 


Sarah J. 
York 


Mrs. 


A Well-Known New 








devotes her entire time to Christian res 
work, coupled with substantial rel 
has chosen to till for the Master one of tl! 
most barren, rocky, and repulsive 
in all His vineyard 

Mrs. Bird is on the sunny side of sixt 
or, as Dr. Holmes would say, she is “ Ov 

xty years loes not know 


says she has n 





young.” She 

She 
Though born in C 
passed her childhood and 
na rich Louisiana plantation, hu 
tted and favored for her beaut 
ch at times very clearly shows tl 
peculiar Southern twang 

To any one in the habit of connecting a 


lov 


to grow old. 
to study it. 


} 
she 











zealous woman worker for the Lord with 
angular face and frame, short, corkscrew 
surls, and a husky, bass voice, Mrs. Bird 





would be a revelation Despite her years 
of grinding service in the charity and re 
field, her figure is plump and round 
her gray hair falls in generous waves from 
her widow's cap, and her voice is soft and 
mellow as the echoes of a twilight Angelu 

Her home is in Montclair, N. J., a superb 
mansion, with stables, horses, flowers ga- 
lore, and spreading lawns. This mansion 
she visits once a. week for a very brief rest 
of a day. Her real home all the remainder 
of the year, Summer and Winter, is a 
modestly furnished lower room at 200 Eld- 
ridge Street, in the very heart of the east 
side New York slums, There the poor and 
wretched, all sorts and conditions of men 
and women, all types of human misery, can 
reach her. Her immediate neighbors are 
squalid; dirty hordes of Hungarians, Polaks, 
Low Dutch, and Russian Hebrews. 

It was over thirty years ago that Mrs. 
Bird, on her removal North, after the war, 
began her unpretentious rescue work with 
a woman’s meeting at Plymouth Bethel, in 
Brooklyn. Seven years ago she transferred 
her labors to the lost women of New York, 
where she worked her way among the 
vicious, abandoned denizens of the dives 
and dance halls in disguise. In those days 
she had to adopt this course to avoid per- 
sonal violence. She would go to the room 
of her earliest convert, doff her silks and 
sealskins, put on a faded old calico and 
dingy shawl, and in the conventional slum 
raiment gain access anywhere she wished 
without a question. This is not necessary 
to-day. 

Her first work among the male drunk- 
ards aid cast-outs began in a Madison Street 
basement, where they were fed first and 
talked to afterward. These quarters were 
soon outgrown, and Mrs, Bird then secured 
the entire five-story and basement house 
on the Bowery just south of Grand Street, 
the busiest thoroughfare In ali New York. 
This is now known as the Bowery Mission 
The basement is conducted as a restaurant, 
the mission room is the ground floor, while 
all above is equipped as a cheap lodging 
house, -acked audiences are seen each 
night at the services, and, on Thursday and 
Sunday the Bowery “ Mother” always pre 
sides over the food distribution and con- 
ducts the services herself. Saturday after 
noon is set apart for entertaining the poor 
women and children of the slums with 
luncheon and supplying the clothes they 
need. 

“I give the Gospel invitation,” she said 
recently, “‘to over 40,000 lost men each 
year. You wouldn't believe it, but every 
Sunday morning no less than 15,000 men 
come out of those cheap Bowery lodging 
houses, with no home, no friends, no money, 
and no place to go. Their rags, remorse, 
and degradation drive them from the 
churches. They ask and expect no Chris- 
tlan sympathy, but we always have a 
hearty welcome for them at the Mission. 
Ours is the only Sunday morning service 
for men exclusively in this vast city. Dur- 
ing the hottest Summer days you can see 
these wretched creatures sit four and five 
hours (lunch time included) listening quietly 
to the Gospel service, the hymns, and the 
testimony of converts. How many Chris- 
tian congregations would do this on a sul- 
try day? 

“Good people sometimes think I must 
be throwing my life and labor away on 
men who are too far gone to be rescued. 





BOWLING ALLEY, LYNDHURST, IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
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Miss Adelaide R. 


New Assistant Cataloguer in the Astor Lib 
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tions given into her hands, and now a great 
interest in the documents themselves upo! 
which she says there frequently hangs 
rious interests of which the world never 
has a suspicion. 

Her love for the accuracy, detail, and 
thoroughness of the work is somewhat ex- 
plained when it is known that she is of 
German descent and inherits that careful 
accuracy even in small things which is a 
German characteristic, 

The history of Miss Hasse’s evolution 
from German family life, with all its tra- 
ditions for centuries of the ewige weib- 
liche, and her place in the home to being 
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c life is interesting. 



































merely a chain of fortunate coincidences, 
ys, for which she is not to be credited. 
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isiness was started, and 

hey are caref y filed away and indexed. 
rhe original archives in manuscript of 
tl ial proceedings, the proclamations 
f the Presidents, with original signatures, 





the basement of the Capitol, in 
protected only by a coarse 
situated next to the 
room, exposed to all the damp air.’ 
Miss Hasse’s locks, which 


in open vault 


netting, and engine 


suggest the 








bicycle girl rather than the sr of pub- 
lig documer lo not belie In Los 
Angeles she was known as the “ Champion 
Fast Lady Bicycle Rider” of the place. 
She rode one of the first bicycles that came 
out, before the days of the pneumatic tires 
ind when wheels were light at sixty 


pounds. 
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THE NEW RECREATION PIER AT THE FOOT OF EAST THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. 


HE scheme of furnishing addi- 
tional breathing space for the 
people of this city by means of 
utilizing some of the piers has 
been in process of agitation for 
some years, but it remained for 
the present Dock Commission- 

ers to take hold and develop the project. 

The idea was first broached in the Board 
of Aldermen about seven years ago by 
William H. Walker, who subsequently went 
to the Assembly from the old Ninth Dis- 
trict and pushed the subject there. The 
bill authorizing the recreation piers was 
entitled “‘ An act to provide the inhabitants 
of the City of New York greater opportuni- 
tiles for healthful recreation than they now 
possess,” and was passed in 1892. 

When the present Dock Board came into 
power it found, although the law had been 
on the books for three years, there were no 
recreation piers along the water front. 
President E. C. O’Brien and Commissioners 
Einstein and Monks were all impressed with 
the advantages to be derived from the 
piers, and the machinery of the depart- 
ment was set in motion with the result that 





four recreation piers have been projected. 
The first one to be completed was form- 
ally thrown open to the public yester- 


day afternoon. It is situated at the foot of 
East Third Street, and is right in a section 
of the city where the population is dense 
and the park area by no means too great. 
The recreation gection of the pier is sim- 
ply a second story built on the old plier 
after the latter had been strengthened. 
The superstructure is of steel, and the di- 
mensions of the floor are 350 feet long by 
52 wide. Secretary Terry of the Dock De- 
partment, who has taken special interest 
in these piers, estimates that the pier will 
accommodate 5,000 people when it is crowd- 
ed, and that 3,000 can be accommodated in 
great comfort. After next Saturday this 
pier will be open to the public from 7 A. 
M. to 1 A. M. The contract has already 
been let for the construction of the second 
recreation pier over the present plier at the 





foot of East Twenty-fourth Street. This 
will be 757 feet long by 52 feet wide, and 
will comfortably accommodate from 6,000 


is expected that it will 
be ready for use in August. The pliers at 
the foot of East One Hundred and Twelfth 
Street and at the foot of Christopher Street 
are to be supplied with the recreation su- 
perstructure in the Fall, and will be ready 
for use next season. The thousands of men, 
women, and children who will enjoy these 
breezy promenades in the future and the 
benefits in the way of health and recreation 
that they will afford will doubtless lead to 
the construction of a number of other r« 

reation piers. Each one will add materially 
to the and to the 


to 7,000 people. It 


comfort of the people 


well-being of the community 
° 
ROMANS IN DORSET. 
To A. B 
on the heath, 


wrath ¢ 


ipor was 





ong the sky 





d the triple gloor 
through, in a flame 


of old Rome 


Rome's 





Crowned faces 
int o’er abandoned gro 
processional they came 
risen like any 

hro’ vistas hollow gray 
Aloft, 





and one by ons 





And dimmer, these among 
Some cameo’d head aloof 

With ringlets heavy-hung 

As golden stone-crop 
the castle roof 





comely gt 


The hot insistent rain, 
The thunder-shock: and of the Past mirage 
no more at all. 


No more the alien dream 
Pursuing, as we went, 
With glory’s curséd gieam; 
Nor sins of Caesar's ruined line engulfed u 
innocent, 


The vision, great and dread, 
Corroded; sole in view 
Was empty Egdon spread, 
Her crimson Summer weeds ashake in tem 
pest: but we knew 


What Tacitus had borne 
In that wrecked world, we saw; 
And what, thine heart uptorn, 

My Juvenal! distraught with love of vio 
lated Law. 
~LOUISE IMOGEN 

Book. 


GUINEY in the Chap 


ee 


WHERE CAMPHOR GROWS. 


Camphor is now exclusively a product of 
Japan since the annexation of Formosa to 
that country. The camphor tree thrives 
only in particular localities where the aver- 
age yearly temperature is above 15 degrees 
Cc. It is found in Shikoku, Kinshiu, and a 
portion of Izu and Kii Provinces. A cam- 
phor tree grows at the rate of about one 
and a half inches a year and attains a great 
size, forty feet in circumference not being 
unusual. The quantity of camphor pro- 
duced by a tree increases as the tree grows 
older, and as much as 80 pounds of camphor 
has been obtained at one time from trees 
between 50 and 150 years old. 

Crude camphor is made by steaming the 
thin chips of the wood in a wooden cask set 
over an iron pot, the camphor in a gaseous 
state being conveyed through a bamboo 
pipe to a set of two rectangular wooden 
receptacles placed one within the other. In 
these the steam is condensed and the cam- 
phor solidified. The chips are steamed for 
twenty-four hours and then replaced by 
fresh chips, this process continuing for from 
ten to fifteen days. When the receptacles 
become thoroughly cooled the solid camphor 
deposited in the lower compartment of the 
upper receptacle is scraped off and put into 
a dripping tub, where it is left for three days 
to separate water and oils from the crude 
camphor. According to information gath- 
ered by the National Association of Ameri- 
Manufacturers, the cultivation of cam- 





can 

phor trees is considered very profitable in 
Japan 

+ 
THE STIRRUP CUP. 

ips for presentation to the riders of 

horses in races are novelties in this coun 

y s the racing associations have made 

no special effort of late years to induce 

gentlemen to ride in races. The innovation 


will be made at several of the meetings this 
year, At Morris Park, Mr. Foxhall P. Keene 
won a race in which only amateur riders 

i mounts, Yesterday at the Sheepshead 


Bay track, when the race for the Stirrup 
Cup, in which only amateur jockeys could 
ride, was run, pieces of silver were given to 
the riders of the first two horses to finish. 
The principal prize was the handsome silver 





First Prize for Yesterday’s Stirrup 
Cup Race at Sheepshead Bay. 
tankard shown herewith. It was designed 
and made by Theodore B. Starr, and has 


been on exhibition at his establishment, 206 
Fifth Avenue, for the past ten days. The 
tankard is eighteen inches in height, weighs 
sixty-six ounces, and holds three quarts. 
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A NAVAL MILITIA OUTING. 





Ags sailors do not 
form a 
it is hardly 


necessarily 
rganization, 
to be expected that 


marching 


the amateur tars of the First 
Naval Battalion should march as well as 
the Seventh Regiment. That they make as 


good an appearance on the march as they do 
is remarkable, in view of the fact that their 
infantry drills are conducted on the deck of 
the New Hamps e, where nothing more 
elaborate than a lumn of fours « 
tempted. The infantry regiments of the 
National Guard have nothing to do but to 






an be at 








{ HE general public never sees the 
men of the Naval Militia except 
when they turn out for parade 
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perfect themselves in infantry tactics—a se- 
rious task, indeed; but the Naval Militia 
boys must acquaint themselves with the 
whole routine of life aboard a man-of-war, 
and must learn seamanship, handling of 
boats under oars and sail, great gun and 
secondary battery drills, signaling, and @ 
certain amount of navigation. Officers, of 
course, have to be proficient in the last 
named branch, and no man can hold a com- 


mission who cannot “shoot the sun” to 
find his longitude. In addition to these 
things, the Naval Militiaman must learn 


infantry and field artillery tactics. 

The First Naval Battalion is largely com- 
posed of young men who are fond of water 
and sailing, and in their weekly outings 
they combine pleasure with instruction 
Once a week a party of thirty or forty of 
these lively fellows leaves the old ship 
New Hampshire, moored at the foot of East 
Twenty-eighth Street, for a day's outing 
They go in their own boats, and accommo- 
date their destination to the tide, going 
toward Whitestone if the flood tide runs 
in the morning and toward Staten Island if 
the ebb runs. The New Hampshire !s well 
supplied with cutters. There are eight of 
these, and a fine whaleboat, which is owned 
by the Third Division. The battalion has 
lately acquired a steam cutter, and this ts 


sometimes used to tow the other boats 
Members of the battalion run the cutter 
themselves, each of the four divisions hav- 
ing its proper complement of skilled engi- 
neers and machinists 

The four cutters built for the battalion 


three years ago are admirable boats. They 
are 30 feet long, 8 feet beam, and 3 feet 
draught, and are fitted for both rowing and 
sailing. They have double lug rigs and ar 
equipped with centreboards. They are both 
fast and stiff. I have handled one of them 
in a brisk southwester on the Sound, and 
found her as stiff as a church and as dry 
as a chip. 





The older cutters are keel boats 


and have sliding gunter rigs. The whale 
boat is fore-and-aft rigged with mainsail 
foresail, and jib. She is very fast, but no 
so weatherly as the cutters. 

As the business of the Naval Militia Is 
partly to act as a water-front defense, i 
is obvious that its members cannot know 
too much about handling these boats. Most 


of the men have a good deal of experi- 
ence in yachting, and those who have not 
are speedily developing into clever sailor 
The weekly outings were devised to famil- 
iarize the men with the handling of the 
boats and to teach them how to take care 
of themselves when away from their ship 
Every boat which goes away for more than 
a day carries a conical tent, in which t 
whole crew can sleep, and a complete out 
fit of cooking and mess gear. Signal flag 
are also taken, so that there may be ) 
stant practice in distance communicati 
The men usually leave the 
the morning and aim to return in 
late dinner. White working suits are wor! 
and bathing suits are carried, for a wir 
is one of the delightful features of 
outing. Officers usually acc 
expeditions, but the petty 
men have plenty of opportunitie 
ing the boats, If there is a good bree: 
the whole day’s voyage is made under sa 
On reaching the point of destination, the 
men generally land all the 
and have rowing races. For these they 
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to the waist and go to work in earne 
There are many good oar b 
talion, and the races are ; 
In the middle of the day lay 
Clambake or a barbecue or a lir 
of some sort, and it is hardly ur 





Say that appetites are of the first mag 
tude. The sailing races generally take p 
in the afternoon, and when 


they are 
it is time to send up the sig eo 
make the best of their 
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Photographs by Hare, New York. 


1—The Clambake. 2—Sailing Races. 3—Lieut. W. De Wolf Dimock Enjoying a Dip. 4—The Men of the Second Division and Quests. 
5—Second Boat’s Crew. 6—First Boat’s Crew. 


THE RECENT OUTING OF THE SECOND DIVISION, FIRST NAVAL BATTALION. 











AUNT MONA. 


Y Aunt Mona, 

if her own 
words might 
be believed, 
had hardly 
been well 
for a day 
throughout 
her life, cer- 
tainly not for one during 
the last twenty years 
She walked the earth a 
bundle of unstrung nerves, 
an incarnation of aches 
and pains, a living suffer- 
er of all the disorders 
that poor mortals are lia- 
ble to, a specimen of utter 
misery and living martyr- 
dom. From the crown of 
her smooth, brown head 
down to her pretty feet there was no sound 
health in her. So she would assure us ten 
times a day. 

And she might have been so bright and 
happy! The wife of Thomas Butterfield, 
substantial yeoman and farmer, whose 
crops never seemed to fall, and whose 
house. was filled with plenty, Aunt Mona 
had every substantial good, in their plain 
way, that she could have. Her children 
were hearty, her friends true. But that 
health of hers ruined everything. Any hus- 
band less sunny tempered than Uncle But- 
terfield would have become morose ere this. 

She had tried allopathy, homeopathy, 
hydropathy; she had consulted various 
kinds of practitioners—botanic, electric, 
magnetic, and mesmeric, She once traveled 
to London to consult a renowned medium. 

There came into the village hard by a 
man of medicine, and he set up his tent 
there for a day or two. He called himself 
the great “‘ Physio-Eclectic-Magnetic Heal- 
er,” and he came heralded by a mighty 
flourish of trumpets and by bills as large as 
life, professing to cure everything. Aunt 
Mona was in a flutter of hope. She wrote 
to him to say she was coming, and she took 
me with her. Her own children were not 
old enough, and Uncle Butterfield would as 
soon have paid a visit to the moon. 

The great Magnetic Healer was a tall 
man with a black beard. He solemnly 
bowed aunt into a big chair, and me to a 
smaller one. 

“TI am so miserable,” said Aunt 
“TI have such terrible dreams.” 

“Do you drink green tea?” 
Great Healer. 

** No; occasionally hot pork chops and ap- 
ple fritters for supper,”’ replied Aunt Mona, 
sobbing. 

“TI have a sure cure for you,” said he. 
“It is called the ‘ Elixir of Life and Uni- 
versal Panacea.’ This small bottle of medi 
cine which I will give you,” he added, pro- 
ducing a little white phial filled with a 
lemon-colored liquid, “is sufficient to cure 
any mortal disease, and—" 

“It don’t look much of it,” 
aunt. 


“My good lady, it will last you your life- 


Mona. 


asked the 


interrupted 


time. You may take one drop on rising in 
the morning, one drop at noon, and one 
drop before retiring at night. Continue 


this course for a fortnight, then one drop 
only every other day, until you are cured, 
will be sufficient.” 

Pocketing his fee of two guineas, the re- 
nowned Magnetic Healer bowed us out, my 
aunt clasping the treasured bottle. 

“What a mercy I went to him!” she 
erled. “If he had but come here a few 
years ago! What do you think of him, 
Maria?” 

“If it cures you, Aunt Mona, it will be a 
good thing,” said I. 

But now a dire misfortune befell this 
golden remedy. Some few days later John- 
ny, the youngest of the little ones, aged 
even, saw the phial on his mother’s dress- 
ing table, got hold of it, and drank the 
whole at a draught. 

No evil ensued to Johnny, but his mother 
was frightfully put out, and Johnny got a 
whipping. 

“It would have been the saving of my 
life! I see it; I feel and know it. I had con- 
fidence in that Elixir. And it must be next 
to a miracle that that wicked Johnny Is not 


dead! I was so much better for the few 
days I took it! And now I must bear the 
return of all my old ailments and die! 
Woe’s me!” 

And the old ailments did return—as Aunt 
Mona said; and en fe a burden to 


herself and everybo 


Upon the 
day 


only the mor 
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I took my sewing and started over to my 
Aunt Mona's. 

Passing through the garden, I found my 
cousins, Loulsa and Kate, sitting under the 
arbor of reses and honeysuckles, shelling a 
dish of early green peas for dinner and 
chatting and laughing very merrily. 

“Where is your mistress?” I said to 
Sarah, who sat in the best kitchen—for I 
had gone in the back way. 

“Groaning and moaning somewhere about 
—as she always is, Miss Maria,” replied the 
old nurse, who had lived with them for 
years and had a habit of saying what she 
pleased. 

In a little room opening from the dining 
parlor I found Aunt Mona, an old woolen 
shawl around her shoulders and crouching 
disconsolately over the grate, in which 
roared a fire more befitting January than 
June. 

“ How do you do, Aunt?” I gaid. 
you any worse than usual?” 

“Ah, my dear, don’t ask. I am misera- 
ble.”’ ‘ 

“But what makes you so?” 

Aunt Mona gave a deep sigh and bent 
over the fire again. On the trivet stood a 
porcelain saucepan, whose contents she was 
languidly stirring with a spoon. 

“Why, Aunt, what are you doing there? 
Is that a witch’s caldron?” 

“It is a decoction of herbs, to be taken 
inwardly,”” meekly sighed she. ‘“‘I got the 
receipt from the old herb doctor. I sent for 
him here yesterday, and he gave it me. I 
am going to try it,” she added resignedly, 
“and if it does not cure me I shall just give 
up medicine and lie down and die.”’ 

“Give up medicine and arise and live,” 
I answered. ‘“‘ Get up, then, Aunt, and run 
about out of doors in the sunshine.” 

“It’s cruel of you to talk so,” she whined. 
“How can I stir that awful spine in my 
back? I can stand it from your uncle—he 
talks to me so, like your papa—but I can’t 
from you. Men are so hard hearted! Don’t 
you ever marry one of them, Maria.” 

She tapped her foot on the ground and 
stirred on and sighed. Chancing to look out 
of the window, I saw Uncle Butterfield com- 
ing down the garden path with that pretty 
widow, Mrs. Berrow, who was one of aunt’s 
great friends, and had no patience with her. 
Aunt looked up also. 

“'There’s your uncle, Maria, with that 
Widow Berrow, as usualf If he is settling 
up her husband’s property, it’s no reason 
why she should be running after him al- 
ways. If I wasn’t the most unsuspecting 
woman on earth I should be jealous. But 
I shall not be in the way long; that’s one 
comfort.” 

A burst of clear, ringing laughter at this 
moment reached us. It was soon followed 


“ Are 


by that most comely woman’s entrance, 
“fair, fat, and forty.” As she stood by 
Aunt Mona’s side, rosy cheeked, bright 


eyed, in the exuberance of health, and the 
prime of a beauty which time had improved 
rather than impaired, the contrast was too 
painful. I think my uncle must have felt It, 
for he sighed as he turned away. 

“Mrs. Butterfield,” said the widow, in her 
soft, musical voice—that “ excellent thing in 
woman ”’’—“‘I was hoping, upon this beau- 
tiful morning, to find you better.” 

“My wife seems to be growing worse,” 
said Uncle Butterfield. “That two-sover- 
eign fee paid to the great magnetic what- 
d’ye-call-him, a month ago, didn’t seem to 
do you much good, did it, Mona?” 

“A kind, loving husband ought not to 
speak of money paid to relieve the suffer- 
ings and to save the life of his poor, dying 
wife,” replied Aunt Mona reproachfully. 
“I feel that my days are numbered. And 
when I am gone, Thomas, you can marry 
some strong, healthy woman, whose ail- 
ments won't trouble you. One that’s got 
money, too,”’ she added, significantly and 
spitefully. “* Yes, money to make up for all 
you've had to pay for me.” 

“IT am glad to see you in s0 desirable a 
frame of mind,” said Mrs. Berrow, laughing 
merrily. 

“Now, Caroline Berrow, I think you had 
better not say more,” spoke aunt. ‘I know 
how unfeeling you can be. It is not the 
first time you have made game of my ill- 
ness. As to you, Thomas, you can be look- 
ing out for somebody to replace me. I and 
my suffer'ngs will soon be released from 
this world of trouble.” 

“Have you any particular person in 
view?” asked uncle gravely; “ any one you 


® 


would like as a mother to your chil- 
dren?" 

I don’t much think Aunt Mona expected 
the ready acquiescence; she looked startled. 
Mrs. Berrow ran out to Kate and Louisa. 
Aunt Mona was then growing hysterical. 

“> tell you the truth, Mona,” said my 
uncle, “I have thought of Caroline Berrow. 
It is impossible to keep such ideas away 
when one’s wife is in your state of health," 
he added with deprecation. “She would 
make a most excellent stepmother.” 

“Yes, I see you have been thinking of 
her,”” returned Aunt Mona, rising from her 
chair in a fever of hysterical anger. 

Then my uncle went out and joined Mrs. 
Berrow, and we could hear distinctly what 
they were talking about. 

“Mona only told me yesterday that she 
could not live a week,’’ quoth she. 

“She kissed me last Sunday when F was 
going to church and said she should not 
live to see another,” spake uncle. 

“ And now she is going to live a hundred 
years,"" sighed Mrs. Berrow, in anything 
but a pleasurable tone. “ But I must wish 
you all good morning.” 

“Uncle Butterfield,” I said, feeling indig- 
nant, as the echo of her light footsteps 
sounded on the path and the two girls ran 
after her, ‘‘I—I have no right, I know, to 
speak so, but do you not think you are 
heartless to Aunt Mona—unfeeling? ” 

“‘IT am gorry for it, if I am,” replied my 
uncle, “ but I’m only taking your aunt at 
her word. For years she has been telling 
me she was going to die, and that I had 
better be looking out for a second. wife. I 
don’t see that I could choose a nicer one 
than Mrs. ‘Berrow.” 

He set off down the garden with his long 
strides to overtake Mrs. Berrow. 

Up stairs ran I to Aunt Mona’s room, ex 
pecting to find her drowned in hysterical 
tears, and sorely in need of consolation. 
Not a bit of it. She sat before a mirror ar- 
ranging her still abundant and beautiful 
hair, which during these years of Illness, 
real or imaginary, she had worn plainly 
tucked under a cap. There was a fire in 
her eye, a flush upon her cheek, and a look 
of determination in her face which augured 
anything but well for the prospects of the 
Widow Berrow. 

“I’ve heard every word you have been 
saying below,” she exclaimed angrily, 
glancing at the open window. ‘I thank 
you for taking my part, Maria. You seem 
to be the only friend I have. The idea of 
that mean, low-lived, contemptible Widow 
Berrow being here in my place and the 
mother of my children! If I were dead and 
buried and she came as Thomas’s wife, I'd 
rise from my grave and haunt her. But I'm 
not dead yet; no, and I don’t intend to be 
while that miserable Jade walks the earth. 
I suppose she paints and powders to make 
herself look young and fair, for she’s every 
day as old as I am, and when we were girls 
together she wag not half as handsome as 
I was. Mark you that, Maria.” 

“ She does not paint or use powder, Aunt; 
I am sure of that, though she doeg look so 
fresh and young.” 

“She is eight-and-thirty this Summer, 
and she does not look eight-and-twenty,”’ 
snapped Aunt Mona. “And I, with my 
years of suffering, look eight-and-forty.” 

* Aunt—Aunt Mona,” I cried, “I want to 
ask you not to be offended at some plain 
truths I am going to tell you Your ill- 
ness during all these years has been more 
imaginary than real; your natural nervous- 
ness has rendered you an prey to 
quack doctors and patent medicine vendors, 
who have had no regard to your health, but 
only to your husband's money. And now I 
want you to promise me never to take an 
other drop of medicine unless prescribed 
by him.” 

“TI never will.” 

“And oh, Aunt Mona, try to be cheerful 
and to make home a happy place for your 
husband and children. Think how terrible 
it would be to lose their love.” 

“All the same, Maria, you cannot deny 
that Caroline Berrow has turned out a de 
ceitful crocodile. Think of her display of 
friendship for me up to this very morning! 
Think of her setting her ugly widow's cap 
at your uncle before I am dead!” 

“But you know, Aunt, you have been as 
good as dead—in speech—telling them, week 
in, week out, that you shall be in your 


easy 


coffin the next! Put your sufferings off 
Aunt; you can, I say, if you like; and cir 
cumvent—pardon the word—the widow and 
her cap setting.’”’ 

Aunt Mona, brushing out her still t 
tiful hair, paused. A flush stole over 
face. 


thought of it in that 1 
' 


softly said. “I will think of it 


‘I never 
Maria,”’ she 
I will try.” 

And she began forthwith. That 
evening she dressed herself up and went to 
the penny-reading concert, taking Kate and 
Loulsa Uncle Butterfield was there, sitting 
beside Mrs. Berrow 


How wonderfully from that time her ap- 
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Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, 


The New Minister to Spain 


pearance and manner changed you would 
hardly believe. She grew young again; she 
grew cheerful; cheerful and more cheerful 
day by day. Her dress was studied, her 
servants, household, and children were act- 
ively cared for. She took to visiting again and 
to going to church on Sundays; she invited 
friends to little parties at home. The pills 
and herbs and physics and decoctions were 
pitched away, and’ the bottles sold by old 
Sarah. Uncle Thomas was charmingly sun 
ny tempered in the house, as he always had 
been—but he did not give up his visits to th 
Widow Berrow. 

“But he will in time, 
privately to me, a world of confident 
in her voice. ‘“‘ Only yesterday he smoo 
my hair down with his gentle hand and j 
I looked ag young and pretty in his eyes as 
I did the day we were married.” 

“Yes, Aunt, you are winning him back, 
you see. I knew it would be so.” 

It was a month or two after this, all 
things having been going on in the nicest 
possible way, that Mrs. Berrow one cold 
morning, for December had come in, 
sented herself in Aunt Mona’s parlor, a 
smile on fer ever-pleasant face. 

Mrs. Berrow, coming in, with her bright 
face, went straight up to aunt and kissed 
her. Aunt Mona did color a little at that 

“I am come to ask you to my house for 
the 6th of January,” she said. “ You, Mona 
and your husband, and the two girls. Your 
mamma has already her invitation, Maria 
and yours, too,’ she added, nodding at n 
* You are to come to breakfast. And I hor 
you will attend me to church beforehand 
and see me married.” 

** Married!’ I cried, staring at her 





Maria,” said aunt 





pre- 





“Yes, my dear. I have been er 
these many months past,” she answ 
with equanimity is to my 
Stanton—a very listant ‘ousin, is 
know.” 

* And—you engage : 
him all that isped 





surprise. 

“All that while and nger. Sin 
April. Your husband ha known 
the first.’ 

“Oh, Caroline!’ 

“And has 
business for 
larriage.”’ 
“Why did you not tell me? 
Caroline Barrow lau 
“ Then—was that—that nons¢ 

Thomas talked to 
your succeeding me a joke?” 

‘Why, of course it 
As if your husband could have 
me or I for him—in that way. Heh 
cared, he never will care, for any 
his wife, Mona.” 

Aunt Mona burst Into happy tear 
her face down tpon her ld frie 
to sob them away 

We all went to the wed r 
of them told Aunt Mona what 


plot 
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been 


transa 


us both, pre 
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She Doubted It. 


From The Indianapolis J 
aa > been told,” said 
orner of the por 
have rather a grasping disposition 
‘You don’t believe it, do you?” I 
** Dear me, no. I have never seen y 
hibit the least sign of catching on.”’ 
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She—Did you back a horse at the races yesterday? 


He—Yes, and he went 


backward all the way. 





Needed in the Club. 
From The Chicago Post. 

“Our bicycle club ig quite large enough 
now,” said the President when the sub- 
ject came up for discussion, “and yet I 
think perhaps it would not be advisable 
to put an absolutely fixed mit on the 
club membership.” 

“What would you do?” they asked. 

“I would put certain restrictions on ap- 
plications for membership that would let 
in only those who are really desirable.” 

Naturally they asked for a little fuller 
explanation. 

“ Well,” he said in reply, “I think we 
need a few more physicians and surgeons 
in the club.” 

It was so evident that he spoke the truth 
that the necessary bv-law was promptly 
adopted. 

anitinepitdiiptimgeainn 


No Risks Run. 
From The New York Weekly. 

Pretty Girl—I called in reference to your 
advertisement for a typewriter. 

Cautious Bachelor—I advertised 
young man. 

“ Yes, I know, but I was in hopes I might 
do.” 

“Hem! Can you cook?” 

“Cook? Why, yes.” 

“Good housekeeper?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Fond of society?” 

“No, I seldom go out unless obliged to.” 


for a 





His Trouble. 
From The Chicago Post. 

The boy came tInto the house weeping, and 
his mother was naturally solicitous. , 

“What's the matter, Tommy?” she asked. 

“The boy across the street hit me,” he 
replied. 

“Oh! well, I wouldn’t cry for that,” she 
returned. ‘Show that you can be a little 
man.” 

‘I ain’t crying for that,” he retorted. 

“Then what are you crying for?’ 

“He ran Into the house before I could get 
at him.” 

—_—¢——__—_ 
Back of Scratch. 
From The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Prince Constantin—What are they doing 
over in America to-day? 

The Aide—It is Memorial Day, your High- 
ness, and they are having bicsle races. 

Prince Constantin—I should like to join 
‘em ; 

The Aide—I'm afraid, sire, that with your 
record for getting over the ground they 
would insist upon putting you back of 
scratch! 

-———— e—_—- — 


How to Get Along. 
From The Indianapolis Journal. 
“It must be awful to be broke away out 
West.”’ 
“I didn’t find it so. I had a pretty good 
suit of clothes, so I pretended to be wanting 
to invest in real estate, Nothing was too 
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“STRINGING” A KITE-FLIER, 
Gibson Green—That Lieut. Wyse must be a clever dog. 
Waglk Yes, a regular skye terrier 
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Something Entirely New and Just the Thing. 
Columbia Bang 


Wind, 


Half Wigs, 


OUR HAIR DYES Purest, Best, and Most Effective. 
Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
York. z 


ADVERTISEMENT. 








Largest Hair Store in America. 






FoR Bicycle Riders. 


Dampness, and Perspiration 
Will Not Affect the Curl. 
ALSO A SELECT ASSORTMENT OF 
NATURAL GRAY HAIR, 
Flaffy Switches, 
Waves, &c. 
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Warming Up. 
From The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Two ancient citizens were discussing the 
chilly characteristics of the late month of 
May. A number of young men stood about 
them in the hotel lobby and listened 

“ Why,” said one, “ this has been the most 
remarkable May I can remember since—let 





me see, when was it?’’ 

“Along in the sixties, wasn’t it?” said 
the other. 

“No, it was early in the seventies.” 

“TI don’t remember any cold May in the 
seventies.”’ 

“Well, there was one just the same.” 

“ You're thinking of the sixties.’ 

“No, I'm not. I said the seventies.” 

“Well, there wasn't any cold May in 
either the sixties or seventies.”’ 

“ There wasn't?” 

“No; the coldest May I can remember 
followed the cold Winter of °57."’ 

‘Bah! I remember that May very well 


It wasn't a cold one by any means.” 


“It was colder than anything in the 
ties or seventies.” 
“I say it wasn’t. I’ve got the whole thir 
down in my scrapbook.” 
“Well, you'd better go home and refresh 
your memory.” 
“My memory i ull right. Pity you've 
lost yours.” 
“ You're a doddiing old imbecile 
“You're a iperannuated old hull 
“That’s right, gentlemen,” chirruped a 
younger man, “ keep right at it The ther 
mometer has already gone up several dé 
grees!" 
But the both breathed hard and walked 
away 
o 
Very Romantic, 
I a 
‘ Wasn't that romant uid t elderly 
maiden board 
“ Wasn't what romantic?” growled the 
bachelor boarder there w I or else 
at the table to pa ittenti to the lady’s 
question 
- Here ' a tory of in I Ww 
his wife nan nh tax t and 
her at $1,000,000.’ 
* Huh! I'll bet he is figuring on lettir 
taxes go deling j 
° 
Surely Insane, 
From Ti Boston Trave 
Attorney—What was there abou 
ceased that led you to believe he 
unsound mi 
Witness—Well, for 1 


bicycles. 
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One Good Result. 
From The Chicago Tribune 
With back humped up, chin forward thrust, 
And madly churning feet, 








The scorcher, in a cloud of dust, 
Went flying down the str 
And while he rubbernecked along 
As swift as he could pot 
He smoked a villainously t 
And nasty cigaroot 
\s ver crossings rough he mped, 
And round sharp corner 
Pedestrians in terror imped 
And crossed then 
t in his way a hors t 1 hite ' 
e mild and pat 
W inked ad 1 b 
And feeb f gh € 
rhe I er s \ 
I i e, wi t i | j 
To nip the i 
T fl 
R i 1e fa 





) 1 ar ) 1 

And did it kill him? N i 
it only spoiled h 

It rushed, though, t 1 I 3 mass 
ine nasty igar 
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' A. Simonson 
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